JOHN    EVELYN
or grandeur, nor had he even Pepys's aptitude for
concise, almost epigrammatic statement. There
would seem to be something In his confession that his
early education was inadequate, and that, in spite of
his wonderful concentration or self-education, there
were certain of the rudiments he never quite mastered.
He ploughs on conscientiously, endeavouring to
exhibit all he knows, being bent on the substance and
oblivious of the form. At times one may fail even to
understand what he is driving at. Long, involved
sentences clogged with classical and historical
illustrations, weighed down by quotations from high
authorities, and over-decorated with strings of
epithets must have prevented many a reader from
turning over the next page. Boyle, however, refers to
Evelyn's style as "so justly esteemed'5; and we must
remember that, generally speaking, we find the
average seventeenth-century prose literature or
scientific discourses too stilted in construction and
over-elaborated for modern taste. One feels that the
apology Evelyn makes in one of his letters might be
extended to some of his writings: "I have set things
down tumultuarily as they came into my sudden
thoughts."
It would seem as if he had too much luggage to
travel easily, and one often finds it difficult to follow
him or wait for him. His discursiveness sometimes
frankly bores one or makes one impatient. Yet In
the midst of all this heaviness, patience will be re-
warded by the discovery of striking passages of wisdom
and eloquence and of thoughts simply expressed with
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